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FOREIGN CHARIOTRY AND CAVALRY IN THE 
ARMIES OF TIGLATH-PILESER III AND SARGON II 


By STEPHANIE DALLEY 


The purpose of this paper is to present several pieces of evidence concerning 
Samarians, Urartians and Nubians, most of them in the royal army of Sargon II, 
following the fall of Samaria in 722 B.c. and its submission to Assyria. The main 
evidence is new, and comes from a small group of administrative cuneiform tablets, 
conveniently labelled Horse Lists, which have been published as Nos. 99-118 in 
volume III in the series Cuneiform Texts from Nimrud (CTN III) edited by Stephanie 
Dalley and J. N. Postgate.' The new evidence has drawn attention to certain 
passages in the royal inscriptions of Sargon, for which a few new readings, 
interpretations and deductions are here offered that throw some light on the 
treatment of Samaria and its people by Sargon. The new evidence can also be used 
to highlight two groups of men whose equestrian talents were imported and put to 
good use at the heart of the Assyrian royal army. 

The material that has been assembled comes chiefly from the reign of Sargon II, 
but has a wider timespan than a single reign, for in many respects Sargon (721-705) 
can be shown to have followed the example of his illustrious predecessor Tiglath- 
Pileser III (744-727) ; and the evidence from texts continues down into the reign of 
Ashurbanipal. One aim of the study has been to break through the stereotyped 
phrases of Assyrian royal records, to show that in fact the Assyrians did not rule 
through tribute, booty and forcible deportation alone ; they imported horses from 
Egypt by trade, and they employed foreign advisers and expert officers in their army. 
Another aim is to show in one respect how the royal inscriptions can be complemen- 
ted with various legal and administrative records, and to demonstrate the value that 
each kind of source has for the other ; published tablet’ from Nineveh, Nimrud and 
Tell Halaf have contributed supporting evidence to the better known, formal 
accounts of campaigns.” 

The Horse Lists come from the military building known as Fort Shalmaneser or 
the Review Palace in Kalhu, modern Nimrud, which Sargon II used as his capital 
city for most of his reign. The tablets have been dated in two ways. First, the 
fragment No. 109 has a clear date by eponym official for 716 B.c. Second, one well 
preserved tablet No. 108 contains the name of a town in Babylonia, Dur-Ladinni, 
which is mentioned in the royal inscriptions where they relate Sargon’s conquest of 
Babylon in 710-709 B.c. This tablet is closely related by groupings of names to 
others of the same type, especially to No. gg. 

The Horse Lists contain the names of many, perhaps most, of the top officials and 
the equestrian officers in Sargon’s army at that period,’ and they also contain 
information about the different units which made up the royal army. The units are 


'The Tablets from Fort Shalmaneser, British School of useful discussion of certain passages in Sargon’s inscrip- 
Archacology in Iraq, 1984. tions. 

? Thanks are due to Dr. Moorey for reading an early * Many of the names recur in legal and administrative 
draft, for helpful comments, and for help in finding tablets from Sargon’s reign; details are given in CTN 
pertinent articles and books; and to J. D. Hawkins for HI. 
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grouped into two sections, the first consisting of units from cities of Assyria proper. 
The second section contains units which could be interpreted as provincial, but 
some of which, as will be shown, are much more likely to belong to the kisir Sarriitt. 
“royal army ”. 

In this second section the first group of names consists of a unit of equestrian 
officers, rab urâte, who are commanded by one Šarru-emuranni, very likely the man 
who became governor of northern Babylonia in 709 B.c.* Then comes an unidenti- 
fied unit under a commander who is not known from other texts. Next comes a unit 
of Chaldeans, who apparently possessed a piece of land as a military enclave in the 
vicinity of Kalhu during Sargon’s reign at least five years before the conquest of 
Babylon ; this is one of several reasons for doubting that the section consists of 
provincial units. Next comes the unit which is of the greatest interest for this paper : 
it consists of top equestrian officers from Samaria, and it is the only unit from 
outside Assyria proper that is known as a national unit under its own city name. 
Three more units follow, none of them identified and none ascribed to any particular 
city. Thus, of seven separate units, only that of Samaria is identified by using the 
name of a city or a national state. 

The unit of Samaria consists of 13 equestrian officers whose title, rab urâte, can be 
translated as “ commander of teams ” and is used at this period both for chariotry 
and for cavalry officers.” However, evidence is presented below to show that the 
Samarian officers almost certainly consisted of charioteers only. The unit is second 
in size only to that of Sarru-emuranni, larger than the other units in both sections, 
and therefore a very significant part of the Assyrian army. 

Two of the personal names are compounded with the name of Yahweh, which is 
spelt without the divine determinative as ia-u and i-u.° The names are: ib-ba-da-la-a, 
da-la-a-ahu(PAP), 1a-u-ga-a, a-tam-ru, ahu(PAP)-id-ri 1, ab-dt-mil-ku, bél(EN)-diri(BAD), 
na-ar-me-na-a (variant armend?), gab-bé-e, sa-ma-a, ahu(PAP)-td-ri 1, ba-he-e, aht(PAP)-1- 
u. None of these names is found on the Aramaic ostracon ND 6231 on which was 
written a list of West Semitic names ; the ostracon was found in the same building as 
the Horse Lists, but in a different room.’ Since a Samarian contingent in the 
Assyrian army has been identified in the Horse Lists, there is a possibility that the 
names on the ostracon likewise represent a foreign unit in the army. Albright 
suggested that the men were Samarians; Naveh that they were Ammonites. 

The commander of the Samarian unit is given in the summary in No. 99§ E: PAP 
13 “™sq-mir-ni šu '“Ppa-u-GIN-in, i.e. Nabu-belu-ukin. He can be identified as a 
sukkallu “‘ vizier”? of Sargon, if we are not mislead by the common pitfall of two 
important men having the same name at the same period. His name is of a frequent 
type, and is certainly attested for more than one person during the century covered 
by late Assyrian contracts and records. The sukkallu was around the seventh most 
important man in the kingdom; presumably, however, this man was exceeded in 


*See S. Parpola, in Assyrian Royal Inscriptions: New 6 The latter spelling is not elsewhere attested to my 
Horizons, Orientis Antiqui Collectio XVII, ed. F. M. Fales, knowledge. The sign ta may also be read as tu. 
chart 3 following p. 134. "First published by J. B. Segal, Iraq 19 (1957) ; 


* Details are given in CTN III, ch. 2 and commentary commented on by W. Albright, BASOR 149 (1958), 33- 
on 108. It is possible that this ambiguity is true only in 6 and J. Naveh, Maarav 2/2 (1980), 163 ff. 
the 8th century. 
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rank by Sargon’s “twin brother” (talimu) Sin-ahu-usur whose inscription, giving 
him the title suKKAL.MAH “ grand vizier ”, is engraved on the thresholds of Residence 
L at Khorsabad.® The latter may have played a leading role in the campaign against 
Urartu in 714 B.C.” 

There is mention in text No. 102 of a unit consisting of deported foreign officers, 
called šaglúte ‘“‘ deportees ”, of which the composition is discussed below ; but it is of 
relevance here in showing that, although foreigners other than Samarians were 
incorporated into the army, they lost their national identity and were mixed in with 
other deported equestrian officers. 

In order to look at the capture of Samaria and the circumstances surrounding the 
formation of a military unit from its equestrian officers, we shall summarize briefly 
what is known about the early part of Sargon’s reign, taking into account new 
evidence from the Borowski stela '® and the Nejefehabad stela,'' neither of which was 
known when Tadmor made his detailed study of historical inscriptions for Sargon’s 
reign.” 

When Sargon’s predecessor Shalmaneser V began to rule Assyria, Samaria was 
ruled by the usurper Hoshea. Hoshea paid tribute to Shalmaneser at first, but later 
withheld it, and conspired, according to 2 Kings 17, with the king of Egypt Osorkon 
IV who ruled from Tanis from 730-715 B.C., and whose name was abbreviated to So 
in the Biblical account, in accordance with a common practice among Egyptian 
names.'? The Assyrians managed to capture and deport Hoshea, and then began the 
siege of Samaria which lasted for three years despite the fact that the Samarians had 
no ruler. Tadmor suggested that they would have been governed probably by 
generals during that time. According to the Babylonian Chronicle, the capture of 
Samaria took place at the very end of Shalmaneser’s reign.'* The chronicle says that 
the king “ broke” (ihtepi) Samaria. This is a verb very commonly used in the 
inscriptions of Sargon, and is applied both to towns and, perhaps bombastically, to 
whole countries. Some implications of the choice of the verb hepa here are 
discussed below. 

When Sargon came to the throne as a usurper towards the end of 722 B.c. new 
information from the Borowski stela fragment shows that 6,300 Assyrians failed to 
support his accession.'® Eventually, two years later at least, they were deported to 
Hamath in Syria. That Sargon put down this massive and publicly admitted 
opposition only with the greatest difficulty is the deduction that we can draw from 
the time lapse between accession and the deportation of disloyal Assyrians. This was 
presumably one of the contributory factors in his severe defeat, probably in his 
second full year of reign, at the battle of Der, east of the Tigris, against the Elamites ; 
even the laconic chronicle says that it was a very grave defeat.” Almost certainly, 


3 Loud and Altman, Khorsabad II, Chicago 1938, 69 JCS 12 (1958)—in two parts. 


and 104. '3See K. Kitchen, The third intermediate period in Egypt, 
°Thureau-Dangin, Huitième Campagne, TCL 3 (1912), 1973, 373-5- 

22 line 132. '*A. K. Grayson, Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles, 
1O. Muscarella (ed.) Ladders to Heaven, German 1975, 73. 

version 1981, 135-6. !$ Chicago Assyrian Dictionary H, 173. 
UL. Levine, Two neo-Assyrian stelae from Iraq. Royal '® Muscarella, op. cit., 135 lines 5—6. 

Ontario Museum Occasional Paper 23, 1972, 25 ff. " Grayson, op. cit., 73. 


2H. Tadmor, The Campaigns of Sargon II of Assur, 
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then, he was in no position to deal with the aftermath of Samaria’s fall until his third 
year. This weakness and delay provided an opportunity too good to miss for the 
Syro-Palestinian city-states. The ringleader in rebellion was Yau-bi’di of Hamath, 
to whom Sargon refers in the most derogatory terms.'® His allies are named in most 
of the sources as Arpad, Simirra, Damascus and Samaria, in that order, with 
Samaria last. To this group should probably be added Hatarikka, from the 
testimony of the Asharna stela. Perhaps significantly, the royal inscriptions tell 
almost nothing of the fate of Arpad, Simirra and Damascus. They restrict their 
accounts to the results for Hamath and Samaria. Perhaps the Egyptians were 
involved in the rebellion from a distance, for in the year 720 B.c. Sargon enjoyed a 
small victory over an Egyptian general whose name, Raia or Ra’ia, sounded like the 
Akkadian word for a shepherd, 72’d ;?° but this little success was not sufficient to elicit 
a tribute from the Pharaoh himself. Although there is no reason to doubt the 
victory over Hamath and its allies, Tadmor’s study suggests that the deportations 
and arrangements made by the Assyrians in connexion with Samaria may have had 
to wait for another four years, until the conquest of the Arabians and Egyptians.”! 
For the new inhabitants of Samaria consisted of conquered Arabians who were 
resettled there in 715 B.c.,”’ the year in which the Nubian king Shabako was 

robably to conquer the Egyptian ruler Osorkon IV (known to the Assyrians as 
Šilkanni of Musri) and become king of both Nubia and Egypt. Osorkon did not send 
tribute until 716 B.c.,”> presumably hoping for Assyrian aid against the impending 
invasion by Nubia. This is perhaps the most likely time when the Samarian unit 
might have been taken into the Assyrian army. Unfortunately those Horse Lists in 
which the Samarians occur, Nos. 99 and 108, do not date early enough in Sargon’s 
reign to help resolve the question of when Sargon first formed a unit of deported, 
equestrian officers from Samaria. 

Evidence from Sargon’s royal inscriptions for the capture of Samaria and its 
aftermath comes from three types of inscriptions : the annals, the display inscription, 
and the prism inscriptions, which were found at Ashur, Nineveh and Nimrud. None 
of them is available in a recent edition. Inevitably from the new evidence of the 
Horse Lists the question arises, whether the texts contain any indication that 
Samaria received favoured treatment from the Assyrians in addition to the 
surprising concession of retaining their national identity in the army. 

In the annals the passage concerning the conquest of Samaria and subsequent 
deportations is so damaged that it has to be restored from what one hopes is a 
precisely parallel passage in the display inscriptions. The latter is of quite extraordi- 
nary interest, for one version includes two phrases of note, the first of which was 
wrongly translated by Luckenbill.** The following is my own translation : 


“ I besieged and conquered the city Samaria. I took as booty 27,290 people 


'8 See J. D. Hawkins, Reallextkon der Assyriologte, s.v. | neo-Assyrian the word would be ra’d. 


Hamath. ?! Tadmor, op. cit., 38-9. 
Thureau-Dangin, RA 30 (1933), 55 line 7 of face C, ? Lie, Annals of Sargon, 22 lines 121-3. 
and see M. Wafler, Nicht-assyrer Darstellungen, AOAT 26 3 Kitchen, op. cit., 143 ff. and 376. 
(1975), 135 n. 691. “ Lie, op. cit., lines 15-16; Winckler, Ketlschrifttexte 


OR. Borger, Das Ende des Ägyptischen Feldherrn Sargons, 100 lines 24-5. 
Sib’e, JNES 19 (1960) ; Kitchen, op. cit., 373, n 743. In 
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who lived there. I formed a unit of 50 chariotry from them, and I allowed the 
rest to pursue their own skills. I set my governor over them, and I imposed 
upon them the (same) tribute as the previous king.” 


The phrase which is here translated as “I allowed the rest to pursue their own 
skills ” was rendered by Luckenbill as: “ I caused others to take their (the deported 
inhabitants’) portion”. The Akkadisches Handworterbuch and the Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionary agree that the word inūšunu means not “their portion ” but 
“their crafts, skills.” Moreover, sittūti means “‘ the rest, remainder ” and cannot 
mean “ others ” as people from a completely different group.” The prism inscrip- 
tion of Nimrud, and another version of the display inscription, summarize Sargon’s 
dealings with Samaria, and instead of “ I allowed the rest to pursue their own skills ” 
they have the phrase: “ and I settled the rest in Assyria.” This is not without its own 
ambiguity, for it could be translated with “ the rest ” meaning Samarians in general, 
or could refer back to the chariotry. But in either case the parallel passage probably 
shows that the deported Samarians were allowed to pursue their own skills in 
Assyria, not in Samaria. 

The word inu meaning “ knowledge, technical lore of a craft” is not common. 
Sargon uses it elsewhere twice in his inscriptions.” In one passage he refers to 
himself as /é7 ini ‘‘ a master of technical lore ’”’ as the Chicago Dictionary translates it. 
In the other passage it is used of native Assyrians who are sent out abroad to instruct 
foreigners how to behave, to show them their duties to the Assyrian king and his 
gods. The only other passage known in which the word occurs is one in which 
Ashurbanipal boasts his own abilities: lZ āku Sa gimir ummdni kaliSunu inušunu rabú “ I 
am an expert in the best technical lore of every craft ”?.” These three occurrences, in 
which the word is only applied to top Assyrians, seem to show that the Samarians 
were treated in a particular way which set them apart from other states conquered 
by Assyria, and that the word znu is used in an exceptional context when it is applied 
to the Samarians. 

The second sentence of interest is the one in which Sargon imposed a tribute no 
greater than that of his predecessor. The variant phrase says that he imposed duties 
and tax upon them as on Assyrians: [biltu] madattu ki ša Aššuríť émidsunati.2 This is 
very mild treatment considering that Samaria had broken its oaths of vassaldom, 
had held out against the might of Assyria for two or three years, had joined a 
rebellion soon after its capture, and was now changing in status from a vassal 
kingdom to a province under direct rule. 

A third point arises from negative evidence: none of the texts of Sargon’s reign 
describes booty taken from Samaria. Although the beginning of the annalistic 
account is broken, we might have expected a list of booty, or at least an allusion to 
it, in one of the unbroken inscriptions that cover the early part of Sargon’s reign. 

Two more small points may be made from the Nimrud prism account. Some of it 
was transliterated by Tadmor for use in his article on sources for Sargon’s reign, but 


5Tt is hard to see how this could apply to deportees to % See CAD, sub inu. 
Samaria, as suggested apparently by Tadmor and ” Translation quoted from the CAD. 
Cogan ; see B. Oded, Mass deportations, Wiesbaden 1979, 28 Lie, Annals, 6 line 17. 


56 n. 103. 
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he repeated two questionable readings made by Gadd, the first editor.2? Here is my 
translation : 

“The Samarians, who had [conspired?] *° against the king my [predecessor] not 
to endure servitude nor to bring tribute, became angry(?) *' and did battle. With the 
army of the great gods my lords I fought against them. I counted as spoil [x+] 
7,280 people including [their] chariotry and the gods their help. I formed a unit of 
200 chariots from them as part of my royal army, and I resettled the rest of them in 
Assyria. I repopulated Samaria more than before, and put into it people from the 
countries which I had conquered.” There are two particular points at which this 
translation differs from those of Gadd and Tadmor. Instead of “ [conspired ?] 
against the king my [predecessor] ” ** they have “agreed with another [hostile] 
king °”, which would refer to Yau-bi’di of Hamath. Sargon is elsewhere so 
derogatory about him that it is out of the question that he would ever allow him 
such a prestigious title as LUGAL “ king ”.’ Therefore the restoration “‘ hostile ” is 
out of the question, and “ predecessor ” is, I believe, the only alternative possible. 
The other point comes where I have translated as: “ I repopulated Samaria more 
than before.” This phrase is almost certainly to be regarded as a common 
hendiadys, uttir ... usésib, “ I made the population greater.” However, in the old 
translations it was given by Lie in his edition of the annals as: “ I restored Samaria 
and settled ...’’, (implying that the first verb is ééru, not ataru) and by Luckenbill and 
Gadd (who both read the verb wrongly as us@me, oddly followed by Tadmor; the 
dictionaries agree that usés1b is correct) as: “ The city I rebuilt, I made it greater 
than it was before.” The wrong translation implies, of course, that Samaria had 
been damaged appreciably when it was captured, and was then rebuilt extensively as 
a larger city physically by the Assyrians. In fact, we simply do not know to what 
extent this is true; none of the Assyrian sources says that Samaria was burnt or 
rebuilt; we only have the Chronicle account saying that Shalmaneser “ broke ” 
Samaria city, a usage which may have its origins in the successful culmination of a 
siege, in the breaching of walls or of national frontiers. Archaeologists have 
generally assumed a destruction level with burning for 722 B.c. at Samaria, although 
they are not in agreement about the level which represents that event.** 

Study of the Horse Lists and associated texts from Sargon’s reign has shown that 
the profession rab urâte “ commander of teams” can refer both to chariotry and to 
cavalry officers.” Therefore from this term alone it is not possible to say whether the 
Samarian unit consisted of both cavalry and chariotry, or of only one or other. At 
first sight it seems mystifying that the title should not distinguish between cavalry 
and chariotry. However, an ambiguity such as this must surely arise from the 
historical development of equestrian units. 


*C. J. Gadd, The prism inscriptions of Sargon, Iraq 
16 (1954), 179-82. 

* This restoration would be instead of [ahames] which 
was previously restored entirely on interpretation of the 
context. Read the whole passage as: ['‘sa}-me-ri-na-a-a 
§a itti LUGAL [4ltk pāni]-ia ana la epēš ardūti u la naší bilti 
[ibbalkitūjikpudü] ikmiliima ēpušū tāhazu. 

3I Since gamdlu is never used in this sense or construc- 
tion elsewhere, it is probably better to take the verb as 


kamālu (tk-mi-lu for ig-mi-lu), although this reading like- 
wise has no exact parallels. 

?Shalmaneser V is referred to by Sargon in the 
Borowski stela as rūbu alik pāniya. 

33 Hawkins, RIA, s.v. Jau-bi'di. 

* Various views are summarized by J. N. Coldstream, 
Greek Geometric Pottery, 1968, 305-6. 

®See CTN III, ch. 2 p. 32. 
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The explanation comes from the analysis of Littauer and Crouwel, who have 
traced the development of chariotry and cavalry in Assyria between about goo and 
700 B.C., based mainly on a study of the stone reliefs : * 

“In gth century battle scenes, Assyrian mounted troops operate in pairs, at a 
gallop, side by side; each pair consists of a warrior and a squire, the squire 
controlling the reins of both horses. These scenes show military riding in Assyria 
growing out of the use of the war chariot. The chariot complement—warrior and 
driver—is simply transferred to the backs of its team, the men’s respective functions 
remaining the same.” ” 

According to their analysis, it was under Sargon IT that cavalry began to operate 
independently, each rider a unit on his own, although still sometimes the horsemen 
are shown working in pairs. The reason for the change may be a new system of 
reining, according to Littauer and Crouwel, which was introduced under Sargon IT, 
a method which had two advantages : it freed both hands, if necessary, for wielding 
weapons; and it was connected to new types of bits which are thought to have given 
better braking power.*® Another factor which may have influenced change in the 
reign of Sargon is described below. 

The word for a cavalryman, “péthallu or ša péthalli, occurs in Hittite and Middle 
Babylonian texts, but there it almost certainly means a messenger, rather than a 
fighting man.” From around goo B.c. onwards the term continues to stand for a 
mounted messenger in some contexts, but is frequently, and with ever increasing 
frequency, found meaning cavalier, part of the battle force.” Cavalry messengers in 
Sargon’s reign are called 'kallapu, as if to distinguish them from the cavalry fighting 
force.” 

A few sporadic sets of numbers are available from Assyrian royal inscriptions 
to show how cavalry developed in relation to chariotry, particularly from Syria. 
When Shalmaneser III took spoil after the battle of Qarqar in 853 B.c. he 
captured chariotry and cavalry of Damascus and of Hamath in the ratio 1:1 of 
chariotry : cavalry.*? The ratio suggests that one horse and rider worked with each 
chariot in battle. From Ahab of Israel he captured chariotry only; Samaria, it 
appears, had no cavalry. Twelve years later Shalmaneser took chariotry and 
cavalry from Damascus in the approximate ratio of 3 : 1, suggesting that experience 
showed chariotry to be superior to cavalry.** When Shamshi-Adad V fought 
against Babylon about forty years later, he took away chariotry and cavalry in a 
ratio of 1: 2, in other words, each chariot was accompanied by a pair of horses, as 
seen on early Assyrian reliefs.4* When Sargon II set up his new administration in 
Babylonia a century later, he gave chariotry and cavalry to his governor in the 


%M. A. Littauer and J. H. Crouwel, Wheeled vehicles 3% See von Soden, Akkadtsches Handwörterbuch, sub 
and ridden animals in the ancient Near East, Leiden 1979. pethallu. 
Op. cit., 134-5. “The distinction is given by AHw., loc. cit. 
38 Op. cit., 124, 136 and 142; see also K. Jettmar, Art “See CTN HI, ch. 2 p. 34. 
of the Steppes, 1967, 212 f. A new study by J. Spruytte, La ? Luckenbill, ARAB, § 611. 
conduite du cheval chez larcher assyrien, Plaisirs “ ARAB, § 575 and § 663. 
Equestres 129 (1983), 66-71, describes such a system of “ ARAB, § 726. 
reining ; thanks to Dr. Crouwel for this reference. 
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ratio 1: 10. These figures show that a revolution in equestrian tactics had taken 
place by 709 B.c. in the army of Assyria. 

Not every Levantine state had cavalry as well as chariotry: the recorded 
exception is Samaria. Not only at the battle of Qarqar in 853 B.c. are the Israelite 
forces distinctive for possessing chariotry without cavalry; in Sargon’s royal 
inscriptions it is remarkable that whereas Hamath and Carchemish employ both 
chariotry and cavalry, Samaria has only chariotry according to all the various 
cuneiform sources. Lesser powers have no equestrian units at all. So it appears that 
Samaria enjoyed considerable power from the reign of Ahab in the mid oth century 
for some 130 years until the fall of Samaria in 722 B.c. supported by the use of 
chariotry without cavalry. If its northern neighbours, Hamath, Carchemish and 
Damascus, had both, so might Samaria have had both. The fact that the Samarians 
restricted themselves to chariotry suggests a great degree of skill and confidence in 
that particular art. Sargon, according to his own royal inscriptions, formed a purely 
chariot unit from the conquered Samarians, whereas he drafted both chariotry and 
cavalry officers from Hamath and Carchemish into his royal army.* 

On this evidence it is certain that the Samarian unit of rab urâte in the Horse Lists 
from Nimrud consisted of chariotry officers only.” 

Fort Shalmaneser, in which the Horse Lists were found, was a repository for many 
thousands of items of carved ivory, a few of which can be proved to be of very varied 
dates. Ivory being a luxury material par excellence, and equestrian officers being 
among the wealthiest and most prestigious members of the royal court, it is almost 
certain that top officers owned trappings and furnishings in which ivory was used. 
Some ivories date from the reign of Sargon II, and some have been identified as 
belonging to ornamental harnesses and other ceremonial horse and chariot trap- 
pings.*? Samaria had been famed for its ivory house in the time of Ahab.” If the city 
continued until 722 B.C. as a centre where ivory was used (which is not certain), the 
Samarian officers who joined Sargon’s army may have brought with them 
ceremonial ivory horse and chariot trappings and regimental furnishings of a more 
general nature. Thus it is possible that ivory from Samaria reached Nimrud at this 
date, even though Sargon does not record any booty taken from Samaria on his 
extant inscriptions.?' That need not necessarily imply that workshops existed in 
Samaria before 722 B.c. for the production of carved ivories. 

To establish whether the unit of Samarians and the unit of deportees joined the 
army as provincial units, or whether they were an integral part of the royal, home- 
based army, the royal inscriptions can again be used to furnish clear evidence. When 
Sargon related in his annals the conquest of Carchemish, he added that he selected 
50 chariots, 200 cavalry and 300 footsoldiers to add to the kisir Sarriiti (note the ratio 
chariotry : cavalry 1: 4).°2 When he conquered Hamath he took 200 chariots and 


“ ARAB, § 46. 
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600 cavalry (ratio 1:3) to add to the kisir šarrūti.”? From Samaria he took 50 
chariots to add to the kisir šarrūti according to the display inscription,” and 200 
chariots according to the Nimrud prisms.” From this evidence it may be deduced 
that the deportee unit, sagliite,® probably consisted largely of equestrian officers 
from Hamath and Carchemish. 

Sargon was by no means the first Assyrian king to conscript chariotry and cavalry 
from the West, in particular from the Levantine states, into his army. Several of his 
predecessors going right back into the gth century did the same thing; but as they 
do not mention the kisir Sarriitt or any similar term, the deported officers may have 
been used only in provincial units.” The points to note are, that the Assyrian kings 
of that period, and Sargon in particular, only incorporated chariotry and cavalry 
from that area ; and very likely as ready-formed military units. They might capture 
horses and chariots from other countries or city-states which they defeated 
elsewhere, but they did not take over the equestrian officers in the same way. For 
example, in the inscriptions of Sargon, when Mutallum of Kummuh in central- 
southern Anatolia, was defeated, Sargon took 150 chariotry and 1,500 cavalry for 
the provincial army, but not for the royal army, the kisir Sarrati.°® When Talta of 
Ellipi in the Zagros mountains was defeated, countless horses were taken as booty, 
but they were not put to use as a national unit.” When the ruler of Shinuhtu in N. 
Cilicia withheld his tribute and was defeated, Sargon took 30 chariots and 7,350 
soldiers as spoil, but again he did not make them into a national unit in his home 
army.” These examples highlight the difference between the Syrian states and 
others ; equestrian units were taken only from Hamath, Carchemish and Samaria 
into the royal army. 

A possible reason may lie in a developed tradition of willing mercenary service 
abroad by fully professional soldiers. The Samarians who served as a national unit 
in Sargon’s royal army must have been so professional as to be utterly reliable, even 
though they were serving in the army of their conqueror ; the grouping in the Horse 
Lists makes it quite clear that the Samarian equestrian officers were not split up into 
a variety of units to forestall disaffected groups. The Old Testament contains a 
passage which is relevant to this, namely the event described in 2 Chronicles 25 : 6, 
when during the early years of the 8th century Amaziah of Judah hires 100,000 
“ mighty men of valour ” out of Israel for 100 talents of silver. This shows that men 
of Israel had indeed served as mercenaries before Sargon’s reign. However, it is nota 
precisely comparable situation, for the Israelites in the one case were working for 
their neighbours for money; in the other case they were working for their 
conquerors, the financial arrangements being unknown. 

On present inadequate evidence it has not proved possible to show any technical 
superiority based either on breeding and selection of horses, or on harnessing and 
bridling, according to Littauer and Crouwel, although it 1s likely that some such 
superiority existed. However, there does appear to be very slight evidence that new 
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kinds of chariot were developed in North Syria earlier than Assyria. The evidence is 
pictorial, from ivories and from mural stone sculpture, almost entirely from North 
Syria, and there is no equivalent evidence from South Syria. In the words of Irene 
Winter, “ Just as the chariot with an 8-spoked wheel appeared earlier in North Syria 
than in Assyria, the 4-passenger vehicle may well have been developed first in Syria 
and subsequently adopted in Assyria.” ®© In addition to this, we can deduce a 
tradition of mercenary service which seems to have continued into the Persian period 
as shown by the Jewish military enclave at Elephantine and the Arameans at Syene. 
Such a mercenary tradition would provide a convincing, general historical setting 
for the accusation of certain prophets, that the Samarians hired themselves in 
Assyria voluntarily, in particular among equestrian officers. “ Israel is swallowed 
up; already they are among the nations as a useless vessel ; for they have gone up to 
Assyria, a wild ass wandering alone ; Ephraim has hired lovers.” (Hosea 8: 8-9) ; 

“ Oholah (Samaria) played the harlot while she was mine; and she doted on her 
lovers the Assyrians, warriors clothed in purple, governors and commanders, all of 
them desirable young men, horsemen riding on horses.” (Ezekiel 23: 5—6). 

The Horse Lists have helped to identify one Samarian by name who is already 
known from other cuneiform texts and who was in a position to act as intermediary 
between his countrymen, whether in Assyria or in Samaria, and the highest officials 
of the royal court at Kalhu, Dur-Sarrukin and Nineveh. He is Sama, of No. 99 
§ E. The name seems to be a rare one, and is almost certainly an abbreviation. It 
does not occur among the many West Semitic names of the Harran Census, nor 
among the tablets of Tell Halaf-Guzanu; nor is it found on the Nimrud ostracon 
ND 6231 discussed above. However, we cannot exclude the possibility that there 
were two important men of the same name during Sargon’s reign. 

In a text from Balawat BT 101 dated to 710 B.c. Sama “ borrows ” silver from the 
temple of Ishtar of Arbil through the agency of the temple creditor or banker whose 
name is Silli-Bel.°' It is a loan without interest unless the fixed date of repayment is 
exceeded. This type of loan in fact represents administrative arrangements by 
members of an establishment, and should certainly not be viewed as a loan to an 
insolvent private individual. The witnesses are important men ; in particular the last 
one is the official in charge of the private wing of the palace, where the royal family 
lived, Sa ucu bitani. In another Balawat text BT 112 Sama leases land for 
cultivation to another man; but the date and the names of the witnesses are not 
preserved.” 

A man named Sama’ also occurs in four legal texts from Nineveh, ARU 59, 186, 
201 and 554, which are probably all to be dated 694 and 693 B.c.,™ after the death of 
Sargon when Sennacherib had been on the throne for about ten years. In each of 
the texts he is the first witness ; in general it is true to say that witnesses are listed in 
order of their rank or importance. In each text he is grouped with witnesses whose 


“a I. Winter, Metropolitan Museum Journal 11 (1976), “ The eponym for 693 also held office in 688 ; but the 
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professions are equestrian and military, which helps to increase the probability that 
he is the same as Sama’ the officer in the Horse Lists. 

ARU 59 1s a text recording the sale of a group of people, of a type which should 
probably be related to the staffing of military establishments. Sama’ ’s profession is 
stated as murabbdnu Sa Nergal-zéru-ibm. The traditional translation of this is “ tutor ” 
to Nergal-zeru-ibni, “ Erzieher ” in Kohler and Ungnad’s translation.” However it 
would be equally possible to translate this as: ‘“‘horse-breeder’’ or “ horse- 
trainer’’; such an equine connexion fits the context of equestrian officers better. 
There is no direct evidence as to the identity of Nergal-zeru-ibni, but ARU 201, 
discussed below, may be used to identify him indirectly as one of Sennacherib’s sons. 

ARU 186 is a contract of sale of land and people, again of a type that should 
probably be related to the setting up and staffing of military establishments. Sama’ 
is described simply as murabbânu, and the rest of the witnesses have high military, 
equestrian ranks. 

ARU 201 is another sale of a group of people. Sama’’s profession is given as 
murabbdnu ša mar šarri, “ trainer to the king’s son ”. This indicates two things. First, 
there is a good likelihood that Nergal-zeru-ibni is a son of Sennacherib, possibly an 
elder brother of Esarhaddon, who described himself as the younger of brothers.® 
Second, it shows that Sama’ was extremely closely attached to the royal family. 
When we look back to the Balawat text BT 101 where one of the witnesses to 
Sama’ ’s loan of silver was the official in charge of the private wing of the palace, we 
can be fairly certain that Sama in 710 B.C. at Balawat is the same as Sama’ in 694 at 
Nineveh. The fourth text from Nineveh, ARU 554, virtually duplicates ARU 201. 

From this evidence it is reasonable to suggest that Sama’ the Samarian comman- 
der of teams who served Sargon as a reliable, professional soldier in the royal army 
of Assyria, was a close friend of the king and had access to and perhaps influence over 
members of the royal family. As such he would have had'‘opportunities to become 
closely acquainted with Sargon’s vizier Nabu-belu-ukin who probably acted as the 
first commander of the Samarian unit. Whether or not Sama’ actually played a part 
in negotiating preferential treatment for Samaria, the evidence for his career is an 
indication of the important role played by Samarians in Nimrud and Nineveh in the 
late 8th and early 7th centuries.*’ 

A passage in the Old Testament seems to imply that the Samarians were given 
special treatment on occasion at home (2 Kings 17: 24-28). The Assyrian 
authorities allowed a Samarian priest back to Bethel to help the nation resume its 
national worship. We do not have enough evidence to show whether this was an 
unusual concession, or whether it was common policy for the Assyrians to allow 
priests back once deportation and resettlements had taken place. It seems unlikely 
that this passage should be linked with the phrase of Sargon’s Nimrud prism, inušunu 
usGhiz. However, some kind of an approximate parallel comes from the Najafe- 
habad stela of Sargon, discovered in W. Iran in 1965. The text is broken, but Sargon 
mentions the people of the town Harhar, who were submissive and had behaved 
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well, but had suffered an invasion by an unknown enemy who occupied the city for 
four years. When Sargon drove them out, he rebuilt its temples and returned its 
gods to their places. This probably shows that it was general policy for the 
Assyrians to tolerate and even to help foreign cults in their empire provided that the 
adherents were loyal to Assyria. The people involved in this particular incident were 
Medes, probably on the border of Urartu. 

It is true to say that the Levantine states alone provided professional equestrian 
units for the home army of Assyria under Sargon, from the testimony of the royal 
inscriptions with backing from the Horse Lists. This involves units consisting of 
probably large groups of officers, and may include technical advice from the 
Samarian murabbdénu Sama’ on the subject of chariotry. However, one Horse List 
No. 99 § A together with two legal records ARU 438 and ADD 1248 may give 
evidence indirectly for a few individuals from Urartu who achieved similar status in 
the Assyrian army. 

There is a top official in No. 99 § A named Nergal-Sarru-usur who is known from a 
legal text, ARU 438, as a eunuch of the crown prince in 710 B.c. Possibly the same 
man is found in the fragment ADD 1248, which is undated ; the name Nergal-Sarru- 
usur is clear, with a broken profession restored as murabbd[nu] in the Chicago 
Dictionary.” If the connexion is correct, Nergal-Sarru-usur is closely comparable to 
Sama’ in being a murabbdnu, the former for the king’s son in Sargon’s reign, the latter 
for the king’s son in Sennacherib’s reign. Nergal-Sarru-usur in No. gg § A has a rab 
urdte equestrian officer with the semi-Urartian name of Haldi-ilaya. In ARU 438 
Nergal-Sarru-usur occurs in the witness list with two more semi-Urartian men, 
Haldi-usur and Haldi-ibni. In these names it is apparent that Urartians took semi- 
Assyrian names as members of the Assyrian establishment, but continued to 
acknowledge their national god Haldi. Like the Samarians but at one level lower in 
rank, they made their equestrian talent available to the inmost court circles, and 
became honoured members of the Assyrian establishment. 

This may seem a large conclusion to draw from small and disparate pieces of 
evidence, but it can be supported with a passage from the famous letter describing 
Sargon’s 8th campaign against Urartu in 714 B.C.” 

“ The people who live in that province in Urartu are all very able in matters of 
cavalry, and there are none equal to them. Every year they take very young, 
thoroughbred foals which are born in their vast country, which they rear for his (sc. 
Rusas king of Urartu) royal army. They do not attempt to ride them, nor do they 
show them how to advance, turn and go back—the essentials of warfare—or harness 
them to a yoke, until they have been taken to Subi, which is a province that the 
Urartians call Mannean, and until their capabilities have been assessed.” 

This indicates that the Urartians themselves became masters of the arts of cavalry 
by exploiting the special horses and rearing skills of the Manneans who lived 
adjacent to Urartu. Unfortunately it is not possible to distinguish true Urartians 
from Manneans by their personal names in Assyrian texts. 

Just as the Samarians were among the best in the world at chariotry, so were 
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certain Urartians the best in the world at cavalry. Therefore Sargon imported the 
skills of those two groups straight into his army; responsibility for them rested to 
some extent with Sama for chariotry and Nergal-Sarru-usur for cavalry, and both 
men were attached to the household of the crown prince at some stage in their 
careers. 

There are clear indications in cuneiform records that two different breeds and sizes 
of horse were acquired by the neo-Assyrians, and that the best breed of horse for 
chariotry (as opposed to cavalry) was the “ Kush ” breed, which was obtained via 
Egypt, and presumably had its origins in Nubia. 

Solomon king of Judah at the turn of the millennium obtained chariotry horses 
from Egypt, and was instrumental in supplying horses, by way of transit trade 
presumably, for all the “ kings of the Hittites and for the kings of Syria.” ’? In 
cuneiform sources there are later references which supplement and add detail to that 
early biblical evidence. Weidner drew attention to the “large” horses of Musri 
(Egypt) which Sargon II took as tribute from Osorkon IV; ” in the Ashur prism 
Sargon commented further, showing that it was a matter of particular interest and 
importance: “12 ‘large’ horses of Egypt, the like of which does not exist in my 
country’. Weidner pointed out a comparable passage in the annals where “ large 
Egyptian horses trained to the yoke” are mentioned. A later parallel was also 
invoked: Ashurbanipal’s booty from Egypt included “ large horses.” ”* 

These passages should certainly be connected, as Postgate suggested,’ with the 
fact that virtually all the chariot horses in the Nineveh “ Horse Reports” are 
described as kusaya ‘‘ from Kush ”, whereas none of the cavalry horses is given that 
designation. The cavalry horses are usually referred to as mesaya, “ from Mesu ”, 
which is in Iran; and we may suppose that Mesu is on the borders of Urartu among 
the Manneans where, as we have seen, the best cavalry horses and riders were to be 
found. The Nineveh “ Horse Reports’’, however, date probably all from a short 
period within the reign of Esarhaddon, when the power of Urartu had crumbled, 
and when new political and ethnic patterns had changed the names of regions and 
peoples. 

If the technical term describing chariot horses is kusaya “‘ Kushite”’ rather than 
musraya “‘Egyptian’”’, presumably Nubia rather than Egypt was the homeland of 
those horses, but both Solomon and Sargon obtained them through Egypt, so that 
the formal literature does not give their origins precisely. There seems to be 
evidence that the Kushite horses had a particular type of Kushite harness, for a letter 
to an Assyrian king of the early 7th century almost certainly refers to harness of 
Kush.’ This makes it probable that a particular method of harnessing was 
imported into Assyria along with a particular breed of horse. “‘ Egyptian ”’ horses 
were specifically trained to the yoke according to Sargon’s annals.”” 
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From this evidence there is a strong possibility that many of the chariotry horses 
used in the Levant during the gth and 8th centuries were imported from Nubia via 
Egypt, and possibly too via Arabia ; and that if the Levantine states bred their own 
horses for chariotry in addition to importing them, the home-bred animals were also 
based on the Nubian breed. Thus, for instance, when we read in a Nimrud letter NL 
16: 33-4 (which almost certainly dates to Sargon’s reign) that emissaries of Gaza 
brought 45 horses as madattu-tribute to Kalhu, we can infer that the horses were of 
the Nubian breed.” 

The earliest mention of Nubians in Assyrian administrative records is probably 
that of the Nimrud Wine List No. 9, which has been redated, following collation, to 
732 B.C., during the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III.” Although it is impossible to say 
definitely who they were, we make the suggestion here that they were horse experts 
at the court of Tiglath-Pileser, and that the business of importing Nubian horses into 
Assyria began in earnest during his reign. 

At the time when that wine list was written the ruler of Nubia was Piye (formerly 
read Piankhy).® He had ruled Nubia for some 13 years when Tiglath-Pileser 
annexed part of Lower Egypt in 735 B.C. and set up a trading station there.®' Seven 
years later Piye conquered much of Egypt; he died around 716 B.c., during the 
reign in Assyria of Sargon II. He was buried in a fine pyramid at El Kurru (near 
Napata in Nubia) which had been constructed to a very high standard.” He buried 
a team of horses near his own tomb; ® he portrayed horses both on his granite stela 
of victory and on reliefs which were sculptured on the Temple of Amon, a temple 
that he repaired and enlarged.** Reisner commented that “ Piankhy was a great 
connoisseur of horses ”, and that he undoubtedly instituted the custom of having his 
team of horses buried near him, a custom which was followed by his immediate 
successors. Horse trappings were found in the tombs that contained horses. Reisner 
also observed that “ as far as is known, horses in that period were always driven in a 
chariot, never ridden.” ® Piye’s great stela inscription confirms the pictorial and 
archaeological evidence. When the Nubian ruler brought the siege of Hermopolis 
to a successful conclusion, and entered the city, he records that he was furious to 
discover that the horses in the conquered king’s stables had not been fed and were 
suffering from hunger.®*? When Piye was invited to receive the homage of Pediese of 
Athribis, the latter invited him to go into the royal stables and to take his pick of the 
horses there." It is this horse-loving, charioteer-king whose emissaries drank wine 
at Kalhu with Tiglath-Pileser III. 

The traditions of wealth, conquest and burial established by Piye were continued 
by his successor Shabako, who reconquered most of Egypt around 714 B.c. and died 
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perhaps two years later than Sargon II. That Shabako was an ally of Sargon can 
hardly be doubted, since the former extradited the refugee Yamani of Ashdod to the 
latter,®° and that his friendship continued in the reign of Sennacherib is demonstrated 
by the presence of a clay sealing found at Nineveh, on which both a seal of Shabako 
and a signet of the Assyrian king (or one of his high officials) were impressed.*®* 
Sargon II also set up a quay or trading station at the border of Egypt.®’ Almost 
certainly the Kushite breed of chariot horse was one of the most prized goals of that 
trade, and other evidence is given below in support of that view. 

Certain connexions between Assyria and Nubia in the time of Piye and Shabako 
have been remarked upon in the sphere of artistic influence. Mallowan drew 
attention to ivory caryatids at Nimrud in the time of Sargon which closely resembled 
silver caryatids on a mirror handle found in the tomb of Shabako.® Fragments of 
ivory inlay in the tombs of both Piye and Shabako ® were carved both in the incised 
technique traditionally associated with Assyria proper, and in a relief style usually 
regarded as Levantine, although both styles were used to portray purely Egyptian 
motifs.” This may perhaps indicate the presence of foreign craftsmen at the Nubian 
court rather than the existence of an indigenous workshop. Stevenson Smith noted 
“a new emphasis upon anatomical detail, stylized in a peculiar way which is 
suggestive of the treatment of muscles in contemporary Assyrian reliefs ... found 
already in the arms and legs of the figure of Piankhy’s successor Shabako.” °?! We 
may link these influences directly to the visit of Nubian emissaries to the palace of 
Tiglath-Pileser III, where they would have admired the sculptured stone murals and 
the lavish use of ivory inlay ; and to the presence of Nubians as chariotry and horse 
experts on a permanent basis at the capital cities of Assyria, which is shown below. 

No specifically Nubian personal names have been recognized in the neo-Assyrian 
records from Nimrud, Nineveh, Ashur and Tell Halaf, except for the unequivocal 
gentilic kusaya ‘‘ Nubian ” or “ Kushite ” which was used as a personal name.” The 
name occurs in several published records, only one of which is clearly dated, to the 
post-canonical period, i.e. after 648 B.c., more than fifty years after the death of 
Sargon II. However, they are worth investigating, for they seem to show that at 
least one Nubian held one of the highest military offices with special responsibility 
for the care of horses. ADD 815 rev. 11 is part of an administrative text containing a 
note: 

16 LU ma-a’-as-su ina IGI 'ku-sa-a-a DIB.PA.MES 

“ 16 stablemen at the disposal of Kusaya the rein-holder’”’. Kusaya takes his place 
in the text in a position corresponding to that of the sukkallu-vizier Silim-Ashur % 
(who cannot yet be dated), and the nagiru “* herald ” Qarha. ADD 1067 is another 
undated administrative text, but it mentions two men who have Assyrian names as 
eunuchs (LU.SAG, ša rés@) of Kusaya, which is a good indication that he held high 
office on a permanent basis among the Assyrians. The third text comes from Guzana 
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(Tell Halaf) and is dated to the post-canonical eponym Sin-Sarru-usur, placed in 
approximately 622 B.c. by Falkner.* TH 108 is a “loan” document in which 
Kusaya and another man undertake to deliver 20 bales of straw and 15 homers of 
barley ; the goods bear interest only if the items are not delivered as specified, and 
there is a guarantor named for both items. Such quantities of straw and barley were 
almost certainly intended for the stabling of horses. These three texts do not 
constitute plentiful evidence, but they give good grounds for suggesting that some of 
the Nubians in the wine list of Tiglath-Pileser III were employed as equestrian 
experts in the Assyrian army, and that their activity continued down into the reign of 
Ashurbanipal. 

Albenda has collected examples of Egyptians and Nubians depicted in neo- 
Assyrian art.” She points out that none is shown on the reliefs of Tiglath-Pileser 
III, and that those shown from the time of Sargon II onwards are always portrayed 
as the enemies of Assyria. It seems as though, in sculpture, the fiction is maintained 
that the Assyrian army consisted of Assyrians ; differences are restricted to armoury 
and headgear, which may not necessarily have an ethnic application but may rather 
point out different units or regiments within the army. No doubt such a convention 
served, among other things, to remind Nubians who worked for Assyria of the fate 
which befell their countrymen who defied Assyria by working for its enemies. 
Albenda’s examples indicate that Nubians outside the borders of Egypt lent their 
professional services to enemies of Assyria, notably at Lachish in the time of 
Sennacherib. 

Whether the ivories depicting Nubians, found in room NE2 of Fort Shalmaneser, 
may belong to the late 8th century rather than earlier is uncertain but possible, for 
the inscribed material found in that room dates from the following periods: Sargon 
II c. 710 B.c. (CTN III, Nos. 108 and 108A); Esarhaddon (cylinders) **° and after 
648 B.c. (CTN III, No. 16); there are no records of an early 8th century date from 
that room. 

At no time did the Assyrians control Nubia directly, so they were dependent on 
trade and goodwill for acquiring Nubian horses apart from those which they 
obtained at second hand from Syria and Palestine. We have already drawn attention 
to the fact that Tiglath-Pileser mentions a ‘‘ quay ” or market (bit kāri) in a broken 
context concerned with Egypt and Gaza” and that Sargon IT’s only reference to a 
market or trading station is found likewise in connexion with Egypt: “ I opened the 
sealed ‘ quay’ (karri kangu) of Egypt, and I mixed together Assyrians and Egyptians 
(there) and made them conduct trade (us¢pi¥ mahiru) ”.°° The main objectives of this 
trade are not mentioned, but since “ Egyptian ” horses were the subject of particular 
interest in the description of tribute taken from Osorkon IV (mentioned above) we 
may suggest that both Tiglath-Pileser and Sargon encouraged trade with Egypt very 
largely in order to acquire Nubian horses for their chariotry. This suggestion can be 
supported further through an investigation of the neo-Assyrian profession of “ horse- 
trader’, tamkar stsé (DAM.GAR ANSE.KUR.(RA) ). 


% AfO 17 (1954-6), 119. 4b Nimrud and its Remains I1, 392. 

%P, Albenda, Observations on Egyptians in Assyrian ” Wiseman, /raq 18 (1956), 126. 
Art, Bulletin of the Egyptological Seminar 4 (1982), 5- % Gadd, /rag 16 (1954), 179 Il. 46-9, and Tadmor, 
32. I am grateful to Dr. Collon for the reference. JCS 12 (1958), 34. 
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When the word “ trader ” tamkaru is specified during the neo-Assyrian period, it is 
almost always qualified with ANSE.KUR.RA “‘ horses”’ ; and when it is not, sometimes 
that qualification can be assumed from the equestrian context.” The term is not 
found before the time of Tiglath-Pileser III. Admittedly evidence is not so plentiful 
for the gth and early 8th centuries ; but the early texts from Tell Halaf and from the 
Governor’s Palace archive at Nimrud form an appreciable corpus of material. The 
earliest occurrences come from two tablets found in the North West palace at 
Nimrud, ND 2458” and ND 2728-2739,” neither of them directly dated but 
belonging to a group of tablets in which eponym dates in the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser 
and Sargon are found.'® In these texts no personal name is given with the 
profession. In ADD 806 rev. 10 the horse trader Igili dates definitely to Sargon’s 
reign, and his name is almost certainly West Semitic. The trader mentioned with 
horses in GPA 126 (an undated text with strong resemblances to ADD 1103) '® is 
almost certainly specifically a horse-trader, which indicates the likelihood that many 
men called plain “ trader ” were in fact horse-traders. Again, no personal name is 
attached to the profession. The Urartian-named Haldi-remanni, tamkaru in ADD 
261 (undated) can probably be included in this category, for he comes immediately 
after Nakiliya(?) (possibly not the correct reading of the foreign name) whose 
profession is described in full as horse-trader. The witness list of this text includes 
two muSarkisu-officials (such as have been shown in CTN III to have commanded rab 
urdte-officers) and two mayors of Nineveh ; so the horse traders here are found in the 
company of very high officials. The fact that one trader has an Urartian name 
suggests that the man was acquiring Mannean cavalry horses from beyond the 
borders of the Assyrian empire. 

This rather scanty evidence seems to indicate that by the late 8th century the 
Assyrian kings could not supply their army with horses by means of tribute and 
booty alone. The capture of equestrian centres such as Samaria meant that they 
acquired one large consignment of animals that would not necessarily be repeated, 
for provincial centres could no longer undertake royal exchanges nor trade 
independently with foreign lands outside Assyrian control. 

In conclusion, the late 8th century was a time when the Assyrians were 
increasingly aware of the importance of equestrian technology. Suddenly during 
that period cavalry in particular developed into a newly powerful weapon of war. 
Innovation in the form of breeds of horses, methods of harnessing and of importing 
foreign experts, in particular from Nubia and Samaria for chariotry, from Urartu 
for cavalry, contributed to that development. It was a time when Nubia was ruled 
by kings to whom horses were one of life’s chief delights ; Tiglath-Pileser enjoyed 
good relations with Piye and Sargon with Shabako; and free trade in horses 
flourished. Nubia benefited enormously from an expanding market, and reached a 
peak of power and prosperity. 

A top chariotry officer from Samaria, Sama, became a horse trainer-breeder 
under Sennacherib for the crown prince. The only other trainer-breeder known at 
the same period was a native Assyrian eunuch of the crown prince, not a foreigner. 


” AHw., 1315 a. ' Op. cit., 15. 
% Parker, [rag 23 (1961), 30. 0! Postgate, Governor’s Palace Archive (CTN II), 149 
» Op. cit., 46. with note to line 5. 
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Other Samarians were treated with unusual respect when they were deported to 
Assyria. Both in the state of Samaria and on the borders of Urartu, Assyria gave 
positive help and encouragement to the local cult. There is no positive evidence that 
Samaria was burnt or rebuilt or looted when it submitted to Assyria in 722 B.C. ; 
even the gods of Samaria may not have been removed until after the defeat of 
Hamath and its allies in 720 B.c. The prestige of Samaria at that time was due to its 
development of chariotry without cavalry, possibly the only Levantine state of 
which this was true, over more than 150 years, using the large, “ Kushite ” horse 
imported through Egypt and Palestine. 

At the same time a particular area on the borders of Urartu had unparalleled 
expertise in the breeding, selection and training of a small cavalry horse. The horses 
and expert cavalry officers were both imported by the Assyrians. The Urartian 
officers kept semi-Urartian names, but were subordinate to an indigenous Assyrian 
breeder-trainer, at a lower level of military rank than the Samarians, perhaps 
because the Urartians lacked a tradition of mercenary service and so were not 
completely reliable. 

The cosmopolitan policies pursued by the Assyrians meant that wealthy groups of 
men travelled freely to Assyria from beyond the limits of military and political 
control, not only bringing with them their expertise, but disseminating also more 
substantial evidence of their cultures. Kroll has already drawn the conclusion that 
stable buildings in Palestine and eastern Urartu conformed to a uniform arrange- 
ment at this time ; '* Jettmar has suggested that the animal style which came to the 
steppes of central Asia ‘‘ was transmitted by the bands of mercenaries of different 
origins who met in the camps and on the battlefields of the Near East.” !% 
Dissemination of ivories in various styles and techniques probably owed much to the 
same phenomenon: the mingling of equestrian nobility from far and wide with their 
entourages of servants and their luxury furnishings, in Assyrian centres, particularly 
Guzana, Nineveh, Nimrud and Ashur. 

To what extent these policies began not in the late 8th century but earlier cannot 
be discovered with certainty from present evidence, owing to the imbalance of extant 
epistolary and administrative texts. However, on present data it appears that 
Tiglath-Pileser and his successors did indeed carry out new policies which changed 
methods of warfare and enabled the Assyrians to remain masters of the ancient Near 
East for the next century. 


2S. Kroll, ur Pferdehaltung in Urartu, AMI has yet been found in Assyria. 
Erganzungsband 6 (1979), 169-70. No such building S$ K. Jettmar, Art of the Steppes, 1967, 43. 


